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THE COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Tue Country Schoolmaster is one of the most 
marked characters of the country. Spite of the 
tingling remembrance of his blows, we have a real 
love for him, and sympathize with hin in his sense 
of neglect. He complains, and justly too, that he 
has had the first moulding of the intellects of many 
of the greatest geniuses which this country has 
produced, yet what genius in his glory has looked 
back to his old dominie with a grateful recognition ? 
The worthy Sir Walter Scott is almost the only 
oie. Dominic Sampson, Renben Butler, Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, schoolmaster and parish elerk | of 
Gandercleugh, and Peter Pattieson, are delightful 
proofs of the fact. But Scott saw the world of pe- 
culiar character which lies in the Country School- 
master, and disdained not to honor it as it deserved. 
Beyond this, little renown has the village Diony- 
sius won.—Shenstone has done fitting honor to the 
village schoolmistress; but the master has been 
fain to shelter himself under the sole bush of laurel 
which the good-natured Oliver Goldsmith jas 
planted to his renown in “ The Deserted Village.” 


Poor fellow! true enough are Oliver's words, 


“ Past is all his fame.” He hits had a quiet and a 
flattering life of it, for many a generation; the rus. 
tics have gazed and wondered 

“ That one small head should carry all he knew ” 
But the innovations of this imnovating age have 
reached even him at last. He has built his cabin 


in an obscure hamlet, or, as im Ircland, set up his 


hedge-school under some sunny bank ; he hs re. 
treated to the remotest glens, and the fastnesses of 
unfrequented mountains, but even there, the mod. 
ern spirit of reform has found him out. He sees 
a cloud of ruinous blackness collecting over his 
head, out of which are about to spring ten. thou. 
sand school masters of.a new fangled stamp ; and 
he knows that it is all up with him forever. ‘The 
rail-road of national education jis about to run 
through his ancient patrimony, and he shakes his 
head us he asks Iimself whether he is to come in 
for equitable compensation. No, his fame is past, 
and his occupation is going too, He is to be ran 
down by an act of parliament to set him up. Ile 
was the sclector of his own location, the builder of 
his own fortunes. ‘The good old honest stimulant 
of caring for himself led him to care for the educa- 
tion of his neighbor's children ; he needed no. sub- 
scription to buy land and build a spacious school ; 
he opened his cottage door, and in walked all the 
lads of the hamlet and neighboring farms, with 
slates hung round their necks, books under their 
arms, and their dinners in their bags. For four- 
pence a week, reading and spelling, and sxpence 
fur those who write and cipher, he gave them hard 
benches and hard blows; and when he had as 
many stowed into his little house as were about 
enough to stifle him and one another, thought him- 
eelf a lucky fellow, and looked around on the whole 
horde, with dirty faces and corduroy jackets and 
trowsers, rough heads and white or blues pina- 


fores, with a pride which saw the future neigh- 


borhood filled with clever fellows, all of his own 
drubbing. 

Poor old schoolmaster! litthe didst thou foresee 
these topsy-turvy times whem [ used to sit among 
such a rustic crew, aud achieve pot-hooks and fish- 
hooks at that sorely blotted and larecrated desk ; 
and saw thee sitting in thy glory, looking, in my 
eyes, the very image of mortal greatness. — Little, 
as we stole late into school, having been delayed 
by the charms of hirds-nests or cockchafers, and 
heard thee thunder forth in hon-tone, “* Eh! what's 
this? 

* A miler, a moller, 

A ten o'clock scholar’ 
March this way, march this way!” little, as we 
ran, wild truants, through cowslip fields, and by 
sunny brooks, with hearts beating with mingled 
rapture and dread of the morrow ; little, as we 
rivtously barred thee out for a holiday, did we ever 
dream that so dark a day could come upon thee ! 
But, in faith, it is just at hand, and if we are to 
preserye a portrait of the Country Schoolmaster, 
we must sketch it now or never. 

Oliver Goldsmith has hit off some of his most 
striking features. ‘The Country Scholmaster, in 
his finest field of glory, the hamlet—where, ex. 
cept the clergyman, there are no higher personages 
than old-fashioned farmers, who received their book. 
larning from himself or his predecessor—is a man 
of importance, both im his ewn eyes and other's. 
He yet makes the rusties stare at his “ words of 
learned length and thundering sound ;” he can yet 
dispute with the parson, though he more frequently 
is the profound admirer of his reverence : he looks 
upon himself as the greatest man im the parish, ex- 
cept the parson, whose knowledye he extols to the 
skies, and whose reading of the chureh services he 
pronounces the finest in the world. ‘The villagers 
always link “ our parson and onr schoolmaster” in 
one breath of admiration. Hf the schoolmaster can 
quote a sentence of Latin, wonderful is then their 
wonder of his power. He is always styled “a 
long-headed fellow, as deep as thre north star.” As 
in Goldsinith’s days, he canstilloiten enage, and is 
the land-meesurer of the district. In the bright 
evening nook of the public house, where the farmer 
and the village shopkeeper, and the blacksuuth duly 
congregete, his voice is loud, his air is lofty, and his 
word is law. ‘There he often confounds their in- 
tellects by some puzzling query as “* Whether the 
egy or the bird was made first?” ‘ What man 
Cain expected to mect in the wilderness before there 
was a man there 7?” or “ Who was the father of 
Zchedee’s ehildren ?” 

If he be selfeducated, as he gencrally is, he has 
spent the best part of lis life mm studying Latin; or 
he is deep in mathematics; or he has dived into 
the mysteries of astrology ; has great faith im Ra- 
phac I's annual prognostications, ar din “ Culpep. 
per'’s ferbal.” [lis literature consists of a copy of 
verses sent now and then to the neighboring news 
paper, or solutions of mathematical probloms tor the 
learned columms of the same. Perhaps he adyen-. 


tures a flight so high as one of the Leadon maga. 
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zines; and if, by chance, his lucubration should 
appear in the * Gentlemen’s,” his pride is unbound. 
ed, and his reputation in his neighborhood made for 
life. His library has been purchased at the book- 
stall af the ngxt market town, or he hus taken it in 
at the door in numbers from the walking stationer. 
“ Rapin’s History of England,” “ Josephus,” and 
“ Barclay’s Dictionary,” in large quartos on coarse 
paper, and the histories with coarse cuts, are sure to 


figure amongst them. He carries on « little trade 


in ink, pens, writing paper, and other stationary, | 


himself. Ifhe be married, his wife is almost sure 
to drive a still brisker trade in gingerbread, Darby- 
and.Joans, toffy and lillipops. As he is famous for 
his penmanship, he is the great letter-writer of the 
neighborhood, and many is the love secret that is 
confided to his ear. Nay, he letters sign-boards, 
and cart-boards, and coffin-plates ; for who is there 
besides that can? He makes wills, and has, in 
former days, before the lawyers hedged round their 
monopoly with the penalty of illegality on such 
deeds, drawn conveyances, and was the peaceful 
practitioner in all such affairs for his neighborhood. 
Oh! multifarious are the doings of the Country 
Schoolmaster, and amusing are their variety. 
What an air of pedagogic pomp distinguishes him ; 
how antiquely amusing in his school costume often ; 
how much more amusing the picbald patchwork of 
his language. [is address has frequently no little 
of mine ancient Pistol init. But how uniquely 
curious is the Country Schoolmaster in love! I 
happen to have in my possession the actual love- 
letter of a Country Schoolimaster, which, as a curi- 
The 
now long been marricd to his fair one, who is as 
He 
writes something in the phraseology of a Quaker, 
but he is, in fact, the parish clerk. 


osity, is worth transcribing. Dominie has 


pretty a little Tartar us any in the country. 


In copying the 
le‘ter, T alter not a word, except the actual names 
of places : 

Nutuvurst, Nov. 1, 1816. 

“ Esrremep Fraiexp:—lI embrace the present 
opportunity of addressing these few lines unto thee, 
hoping they will find thee in good health, which 
leaves me the same, thank my God! Respected 
P. L have often told thee T don’t much like lus. 
trating my sentiments by correspondence, but I 
write with a majestre air of animation and delight 
when I communicate my thoughts to one that I 
love beyond description; yes! to one that is virtu. 
ous, innocent, and unblemishable; which has a 
comely behaviour, a loving disposition, and a good- 
ly principle. And thou, the person! charming 
fair one, which may justly boast of thy virtue, and 
laugh at others’ aspersion. Dear P. when I reflect 
on all thy amiable qualities, and fond endearments, 
My 
senses are the more stimulated with love, and every 
wish gives thee a congratulation. Amiable P. Pye 


meditated on our former accompaniments, and 


IT am charmingly exalted, and amply satisfied, 


been wonderfully dignified at_ thine condescending 
graces. I, in particular, admire thy good temper, 
and thine relentful forgiveness. For when we have 
partook of a walk together, some trifling idea has 
exasperated my disposition, and rendered my _ be- 
havior ungenecrous and disreputable. Thou, like a 
benevolent friend, soothest the absurd incenscement, 
and instantly resuscitated our respective amorous. 
ness, and doubly exaggerated our loving enamors. 
While, above all others, I thee r gard, and whilst 
love is spontaneously imprinted in our hearts, let it 


have its unbounded course. 


Loving Fri nd, I was 


more than a little gratified that thou wrote to thy 
Mrs. which was thy duty, for she has been thy pe- 
culiar friend, and gave thee competent admonition. 
She is a faithful monitor, and a well-wisher to thine 
everlasting welfare. I was absolutely grieved 
when 1 heard of thee not being well, and completely 
Wretted that I was aloof, and could not sympathize 
with thy inconsolitary moments. I candidly hope 
thy cough is better, and I earnestly desire that our 
absence may be immediately transformed into last- 
ing presence, that we may enjoy our fond hope and 
loving embraces, 


“ | thank thee for sending thy complimental love ’ 
to me, which I conclude with ten thousand respects. : 
“TI remain, thine ever faithful and constant ‘ 


lover, 





S.G ” 
But this is only the ludicrous side of the Coun. 
try Schoolmaster; he has another and a noble 
one. Muchas we may now despise him, and 
lightly as we may desire, by one sweeping act of 


parliament, to consign him and all his coimpeers i clothes made him the butt of the smarter clerks, 


} and his virtuous habits brought upon him the sneers 
him the country owes a large debt of gratitude. | 


to instant ruin and a union work-house finale, to 


Without aid of parliament, or parish, from age to 


age, he has opened his little gymnasium, and | 
tamed and civilized the Fauns and Satyrs of the 


rural wilderness. What little light and knowl. 
edge have radiated through our villages and 
fields, it is he that has kindled them. It is he 
whe has enabled the farmer, the miller, the ‘ba- 
ker, and every little tradesman and mechanic to 
conduct his affairs, manage his markets, and add 
to the capital of the nation. It is he who has 
taught the rongh cub of the hamlet to make his 
bow, to respect his superiors; in fact, to get a 
litle giinmering of morals and manners, and a 
passable shape of humanity. Nay, many of these 
humble men have been clergymen, who have 
won honors at college, and have been full of the 
fire of genius and the kernal of wisdom, but who, 
having not the golden wings of this world, have 
sunk down into obscure Thorpes and Wicks, and 
in far-off ficlds and forest regions have gone on 
their way like litthe unnoticed brooks, moaning 
over their lot, yet scattering plenty and green. 


ness around them. 


How many such are there, 
at this day, sitting in uncouth garbs, in uncouth 
places, ou dreary moorlands, and amongst wild 
falls and mountains. 


Such have vari- 


ous parts of these kingdoms, and wondered at 


I seen in 


their patience and holy resignation. On the 


tops of the wildest hills, hy some little chapel 
Yorkshire, 
L have opened the door of a cabin which was 
filled with a hum as with bees 


like that of F’ribank, near Sedbere, in 


mm? 


s, and found a com. 
pany of bare legged boys and girls round a peat. 
fire on the hearth; and a young man with the 
air of a scholar and clergyman, sitting as their 
teacher. 

It is under euch men that Shakespéare, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Newton, Crabbe, and many ano. 
ther noble genius, have sate in their boyish days, 
and received from them the elements of that 
knowledge with which they were afterwards to 
We will 
warrant that such was the man whom good. 
Goldsmith 


do such marvels before all mankind. 


hearted first trembled at, and th 


immortalized.—The Country Schoolmaster, 


in 


deed, has canse of high pride; and when we 


pass our act of parlianae nt for ten thousand new 
schools and epic-and-span new masters, let us 


remember the long reign, and the gloric 


the patient and ill-paid merits of the old Country 
Schoolmaster, and “ temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” Bitter will he that day of revolu- 
tion to him, but we can make it less bitter; hard 
will be the fall, but kindness and generous syin- 
pathy can break it—and distniss the picturesque, 
if somewhat dogmatic old man, to an old age of 


honorable ease. 





THE THEATRE TICKET: 


Or, the Two Apprentices. 
BY J. MH. INGRANIAM, AUTILOR OF “* LAFITTE,” &C, 
[Concluded.] 
CHAPTER HL 
Time passed on; and Wilham the dry goods 
clerk, found it wasa dog’s life to be a younger clerk, 
though it might be a genticman’s, to be an upper! 
He was not long, also, in finding that his country 


of his more initiated fellows. Ilis father allowed 
him no money; and as he was often tempted to go 
to the theatre and to ride like other clerks, he daily 
felt his insignificance. 

“ What an innocent you are Dalby,” said one of 
the clerks about his own age, to hun one day, six 
months after he had been in the stere, as both were 
walking home to breakfast. 

William blushed at being thought an innocent, 
and asked why he was thought to be so. 

“Why you're still wearing your country coat, 
have never been to the theatre and don’t know one 
girl worth knowing in the city.” 

- My coat is still wood, but is not quite so fash 
ionable as [ wish it was; 
L have 


much; asto knowing a gurl worth knowing, Ihave 


as to going to the theatre 


, 


no monuey—thouch T should like to vo very 


the acquaintance of Captain Fenroy’s pretty daugh 
ters 


, and—”’ 

Here he was interrupted by a loud laugh from 
his companion, which offended while it mortified 
him. 

“Ts there anything to laugh at in what [ have 


said, ‘Townley ?”” he asked irritably. 

“Tla, ha, ha! Youare so green, Dalby. —Come, 
I sce | must teach you first how to get a new coat.” 

“ T can’t afford it,” replied Dalby, who re ally had 
a long time felt ashamed of his dress un thi presenes 
of his smart fellow clerks. 

* We'llsee! Here's Cabbage & Cassimere's shop, 
the crack merchant tailors. Let’s wo in.” 

Dalby followed Inm in, and ‘Townley looking 
round and seeing, as he well knew, that neither of 
the firm at that hour were in, went up to the shop 
board in the rear room where sat a little black-eyed 
journeyman tailor, with a cadaverous visage and 
the sharp avaricious eye of a rogue. 

“Well, Snip, how do said Townley, m a 
frank, off hand way, that Dalby would have given 
the world to have had the assurance to imitate. 

“Pim well, quite well,” said Snip in a lively tone, 
jumping from his shop board and thrusting his stock 
ing feet into a pai of slippers made of old boots 
razeed, ** Low do you like my last fit Mr. Town- 
ley ?” 

* Admirable. Can yo 


Hew 


Simip’s profess 
| 


well ? ants a hew rig out and out.’ 


surveyed our hero from 


then repl al ty 


top to toe, t i vei fie ant, in 


an " o| nec at "T's an veless 
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“ All right,” answered Townley, in a low tone, 
witha wink. “ Anew cove! I'll see he makes you 
sale. ‘Take his measure now, and come to the shop 
tomorrow when the boss toppers are gone to dinner. 
I want a new suit, too—so kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

Snip now took Dalby’s measure, who remained 
passive and wondering what the price would be, 
knowing he had not a yard of cloth or the means to 
get it. 

“Come, Dalby. Snip'll call for the cloth to. 
snerrow,”’ said ‘Townley, taking his arm and lead. 
ing huw from the shop. ‘ Don't tell any one you 
have been here, or have ever seen Snip, and he'll 
make you a complete dandy suit.” 

“That L should like of all things in the world; 
but how can I get the cloth ?” 

“ Never mind I'll show you. ‘The bosses must 
pay the cost.” 

Before William could ask his meaning, they had 
entered their boarding house. ‘I'he same afternoon. 
Townley, in measuring off dress for a lady, man. 
aged to approach the place where Dalby stood selling 
a pair of gloves to a very pretty young gut. 

““ Would you like to go to the theatre to-night, 
Dalby?” he whispered to him. “It's a 
play.” 


“ Yes,” answered Dalby, his blood leaping at the 


great 


thought, but his countenance imi diately falling at 
the recollection of not having a penny in the world 
to pay fer a ticket. 

“Thon sell her the five pair for two dollars, and 


keep one dolar, And thus boldly speaking ‘Town- 


k y moved away from him aya. 


Daiby was startled! The temptation was well 


timed and artful. He deliberated, and then resolyed 
not to heed it. 

“T will take the five pair for two dollars,”? said 
the female, looking at him with a simile; here 
are two silver dollars. Shall [ have them ?” ; 

* The price is five levees a pan Miss.” said Dalby, 
with hesitation, and thinking much of ‘Townley’s 
dangerous words. 

* Now you will lot me have them!” and the young 
girl smiled so bewitchingly and entreatingly that he 
was h urdly able to resist. But Dalby had never yet 
been dishonest, and he knew not how to be so. 

At that instant ‘Townley again approached and 
whispered, 

“Take it, D lby, 1 tke it; and then we can go 
to the theatre to-night.” 

Dalby could no lounger resist. His evil genius 
triumphed, and hastily wrapping up the gloves, he 
took the money, secre tly conveying one dollar to 
his pocket, placing only the other in the drawer. 

‘So Dalby you've made a cash sale,” said little 
Mr. ‘Tape, who passed by at the moment and saw 
him deposit the dollar in the money drawer. 


William colored 


wronged his employers by sacrifiemg their goods, 


md turned away, fecling he had 


“ Who was that pretty girl, ID tlby, you sold the 
gloves to?” asked Townk Ve having dismissed his 
customer. 

“ T. don’t know—but you should not have tempt- 
ed me to steal, Townley.” 

“ Fudge, and don't talk so loud. Steal! these 
are our pe rquisites, I sce we must mutate you. 
Look here!” and ‘Townley furtively displayed a 
three dollar b ll, and a handful of silver. 

** Tlow did you get that “asked our novice with 
surprise, knowing his fellow clerk had no way of 


getting money more than himself, 
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“Keep dark! ‘The old lady just gone out bought 
two silk dresses and a shawl. — 1 sold her the whole 
three dollars over the price, and pocketed the rest.” 

“ Ts that honest.” 

“As honest as to sell gloves under price, and take 
half the proceeds.” 

Dalby colored, felt angry and guilty, and was 
silent. 

“Poh, poh! That was nothing. I do it every 
day. Our old toppers here don’t pay us anything, 
and we must live. You have begun now, Dalby, 
and mustn't be squeamish. To-morrow, Snip will 
be here for the cloth when the toppers are out. He 
will buy and pay for a quarter of a yard for fori’s 
sake, and you must cut him off four and a quarter. 
You will want a yest pattern, and you must give 
him two.—So you will let him have cloth for your 
own clothes, and pay him at the same tine, in the 
same coin for making.” 

* But it'll be missed,” said Dalby, the honesty of 
whose mind had received its first shock through 
the gloves, and who now began to contemplate the 
matter without much disinclination ; so prompt is 
vice, if it once get the ear of the conscience to 
deafen it against all other appeals. 

* Missed, never! Do you suppose ‘Tape or Yard. 
stick in such an extensive establishment as this, 
measure every day every piece of goods to see how 
much has been sold! You are safe enough. Be 
guided by me, Dalby, and you'll have good clothes 
and money enough, and go to the theatre as often 
as you like.” 

Under the excellent tuition of this virtuous and 
honest young man, our dry goods clefK promised 
to do honor to his tutor. ‘That evening, full of life 
and hope, but with a very heavy conscience in his 
breast which he tried to keep quict, he sallied forth 
with ‘Townley to visit the theatre for the first time. 
The glare of the lights, the crowd of people, the 
magnificence of the scenery, the music, the actors, 
and the applause, scenied to the mexpericneed Dalby 
to belong to a scene of cnehantment.—During the 
tragedy he sat in the pit with ‘Townley totally absorb. 
ed by the performanee ; but when the eurtam fell his 
companion adroitly drew him mto the lobby where 
he introduced him to several of his companions, 
and persuaded him to join then im a glass of bran. 
dy sagaree. The gaiety and wit—for to Dalby it 
secimed such—of his new acquaintance so charmed 
him, that ‘Townley did not find it difficult to induce 
him to adjourn with the party to a neighborhood 
oyster cellar, where they all recommenced drinking. 
Dalby, unused to wine, soon became inebriated, 
and, after several attempts to fight his companions, 
he was forcibly conveyed home by ‘Townley. 

The neat forenoon, at cleven o'clock, Dalby 
niade his appearanae at the store with a he avy eye, 
a lowering look and a faltering step. He pleaded 
iliness to excuse his absence, and went to his work. 

* Dou't look so like a hang-dog, Dalby,” said 
Townley, taking an opportunity to whisper in his 
car as he passed him. ‘ You look asif you had 
committed murder.” 

Poor Dalby! He felt he had murdered his own 
peace of mind forever! His honor ! his self-respect! 
hism inly innocence, he had all parted within one fatal 
twenty four hours ! How heavily weighed his con- 
science in his bosom! how bitter were his reflec. 
tions! how low and despicable he appeared in his 


own eyes! 


Gradually from contemplating his 
own wretched fate he turned his thoughts upon 


Townley, and he felt rise in his heart a spint 


of revenge against him whom his judgment told 
him was the author of his fall. He waited till they 
left the store to go to dinner and then bitterly accu. 
sed him of planning his ruin. 

* Ha, ha, ha, Dalby ! Lrum you! You ought to 
thank me, boy for introducing you to a fine party 





‘ and showing you a little of the town! What is a 


gentleman good for if he is ignorant of the world ! 
Poh, poh! You will soon think differently.” 

“ I shall be discovered in the money I took ; and 
[am dying with shame when I think how I expo. 
sed myself by drinking last night in the theatre! I 
don’t remember hali 1 did, but have a confused re- 
collection of having acted very silly. 1 will never 
drink or go to the theatre again.” 

“So you think now and so I did once; but I 
have got over all that weakness. By the by there 
is to be a supper at a friend's of mine to-morrow 
night. Ile wishes you particularly to come.” 

“J cannot go,” said Dalby, but his tone was 
more heitating than his words. ‘Townley saw it 
and suid, 

“ You will stay then, and be langhed at for a 
Puritanic fool. Well—I have done all | could to 
show you the world.” 

“ If you think—” began Dalby. 

“Of 1 think !—-why there is no thinking about 
it. Come now don’t be so prudish.” 

So Dalby and ‘Townley went to the party, and 
the result was that Dalby did not make his appear. 
ance the next dav at the store at all.—'Townley 
excused him tothe firm on the plea of illness. 
When at length the next morning he appeared, he 
lookcd bold, reckless, and had a dissipated air. 
From that day his path was downward. He and 
‘Townley kept up for a year longer a system of 
robbery and embezzlement to support their extray- 
agances without discovery. At length Messrs, 
Tape & Yardstick found that their affairs were 
behind hand, and not living very economically 
themselves, and having other clerks besides Dalby 
and ‘Townley who must live, they were forced one 
sunny morning to close their doors and give the 
keys into the hands of the sheriff. Thus Dalby 
and ‘Towulcy’s embezzlements were unlikely ever 
to be discovered, and obtaiming other sitaations they 
earricd o the same system.—At length Townley 
being intrusted with the bank-book to deposit 
$7000 in the bank, lost the way and by mistake 
took the cars to Baltimore and thence to St Louis, 
where he left directions for Dalby to follow him. 
He was however, followed and arrested, brought 
back, tried and sentenced to seven years in the 
State’s prison. Being however, too honorable, (or 
rather having too much self-esteem) he did not um- 
plicate Dalby in any of his transactions, who grate- 
ful for his escape resolved to reform. He did so— 
for his fright had been effectual, and for the re- 
maining years of this clerkship till twenty-one bore 
the character of an upright clerk. The house hy 
was in was well-established and he remained in it 
a salesman until his twenty seventh year when the 
great crash of "38 came, and his employers fell 
amid the general wreck and ruin of the mercantile 
world. He was throne out of business, and after 
being reduced almost to beggary and to a thread- 
bare wardrobe, he at last got a situation in a law- 
yer's office—to wait in it and tend it during the 
lav yer’s absence in court. For this service he had 
a cot in the wood-room, and was allowed two dol. 
lars a week; and on this he miscrably supported 


nature. He tried meanwhile to get a situation in 
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some store, but there Were. numerous applicants 
for every yacancy. Onie morning early, his eye 
lit upou an advertiseinent for a book ‘keeper, and 
he hastened to the place, but, diligent. as he was, he 
found there before him a crowd of young and mid- 


dle aged men of “ repectability,” who hid sought 


“ gentility” through the aid of that magic wand, . 


the * yardstick,” and thought t6 cut their way to 


“ Before 


respectability”. by micans cf scissors. 
twelve o'clock there were one hundred wid 81x mis- 
erable applicents for the position advertised for. 
But one could obtain it, and our hero wus not that 
one. By and by Dalby’s wardrobe grew so shabby 
that the lawyer ene day after eyeing its condition 
closely, civilly told him he had concluded to get a 
boy to tend and sweep his office, and that he was 
at liberty to leave that forenoon. 
paid hin three dollars. 

For several days Dalby loafed about the bar. 


So saying he 


rooms till his last penny was gone, and he knew not 
where to get his next mouthful or where to lay his 
head the next night. ‘The idea more than once 
occurred to him of stealing to supply bis urgent 
necessitics. But the vivid recollection of his escape 
when ‘Townley was convicted still retained its effect 
upon his mind and fears, rhade him honest at least. — 
‘I'wenty-four hours had passed and he had eaten 
nothing but a peice of bread and butter he had beg- 
ged from a little girl going to school, and had slept 
only beneath a market cart. —He crawled fiom his 
rude and comfortless lodging, and his first waking 
thought was that he must dic of hunger. “ Oh 
that I had a trade of some sort,” he sighed bitterly. 
His eye at that moment fell on a Saturday Post 
just thrown into’a door by a news man, and urged 
by hunger he took it without being seen and soki 
it at the next cellar for tnree cents. With this he 
bought a scanty breakfast that did not half appease 
his biting hunger, and then sut down in the market 
looking at the piles of vegetables and fruits that to 
touch and cat would be a crime. Wretched, hag- 


gurd and miserable he soon fell asleep dreaming of 


tables loaded with viands offered to his touch by 
assiduous attendants, like the ‘cast of Don Sancho 
Panza m his island kingdom and ere he could taste 
them, removed far from-liis reach. 

CHAPTER IV, 

The progress of vice and error should be por- 
trayed in detail, as the shoals and rocks that might 
endanger vessels areminutely surveyed and charted, 
while the fair open sea hath nothing bat its absence 
of reefs to indicate its still and fathomless depth. 
We have surveyed the progress «{ our dry goods 
clerk in detail showing the rocks and the quicksands 
upon which he split from being launched without 
That 
of Henry Farnham presents few points that need 
our notice ; 


rudder or ballast upon life's tempestuous sea, 


for the current of his life ran smooth 


and clear. Fromm the d ty he set to work planing 
the lintel of a door until his apprenticeship expired 
at twenty one, he was diligent and steady, and 
gave, indications of mechanical genius which his 
master was pleased to sce and took pains to culti- 
vate. There were apprenticcs libraries and Henry 
soon availed himself of their advantages.— There 
were mercantile libraries also but Dalby had never 
heard of them, and his employers gave themsclyes 
no trouble about his habits, mind or characte r, 80 
Mr. 


Russel on the other hand, like a sensible practical 


long as he did his duty to them in the store. 


nan, wished his apprentices to improve their minds 


while they were helping him in his labors. While 


Dalby was carousing at theatres and in taverns 
Henry was spending his evenings either at home 
reading or at the library, or at the mathematical 
school which he attended two evenings in a week. 
Uceasionly as he was going to churchon Sunday 
he would meet Dalby fashionably attired, lounging 
arm in hand along the walk staring at all the pretty 
women, or else driving along with ‘Townley at full 
speed to revel at some tavern or garden in the sub- 
burbs. 
know him or recognized hin only by an impertinent 
stare. 


On these occasions Dalby affected not to 


‘Thus parrellel, but ever diverging, if T may 
thus convey the idea, ran_ the lines of the careers 
of these two young men. — At length Henry attain. 
ed his freedom, perfect master of a useful trade. 
He felt a manty independence at the thought, that 
money could not give, and thanked his father in a 
grateful letter he wrote the day he was twenty-one 
for placing him in a sitaation which had now se- 
cured to him an independence. During-his appren- 
ticeship, his father to teach carly dependence on 
his own exertions had given no pecuniary assistance 
whatever. Mr. Russel now proposed to take Lim 
into co-partnership, as he had contracts for a large 
nuinber of houses and needed one to act with him 


He 


wrote to. his father upon the subject, kriowing his 


who could feel an intetest in the business. 


great wealth, and supposing he bad given him a 


trade only as an independence m reserve in case of 


any vicissitude of fortune ; and expecting him to 
call him home to take charge of his own affairs. 
Judge Henry’s surprise and pain at receiving the 
following reply : 
Prasron, Nov. 20, 183— 
My Dean Henryv—Your favor of the 16th. cur- 
rent mo. is before me. 1 reply to your letter asking 
me what answer to return to kind Mr. Russel, I 
u.ust advise you to accept of his proposition, for 
you will now have to look for your support in life 
wholly to your trade! I don’t know how, at this 
erisixs, humbly enough to thank God for putting it 
into my heart to give you a useful trade, though I 
Now, 
I see the wisdom of my course, and you will yet 
thank me for it. 


was rich and able to make you independent. 


It is my unhappy duty, my fon, 
to inform you of the entire loss of all my property, 
except our little home. You are aware that I was 
a large stockholder in the C———— County Bank, 
which I believed only so late as last week to be the 
best stock in the country. 
will tell you worthless. 


It is now, as the papers 


Half of my fortune was in- 





vested by lowns to the M coal mining company 
to enable it to carry on operations, and [ had real 
estate seeurity of that mine and one near Potts. 
ville. The company have failed, the se curity has 
proved worthless, without an additional $100,000, 
to set the mines gomg again, and so I ‘am a bank. 
rupt. "This does not grieve me, as I have always 
held my wealth lightly, knowing well its fleeting 
nature. It dues not grieve me on your account, for 


I know you to possess an mdependence in the 


But grieved and broken. 


hearted I should have been, my son, if I had let 


knowledge of your trade. 


you remain at home in idleness, or launched you 
upon the precarious sea (as -it has lately prov: d) of 
mercantile life without a trade to resort to! ~ Heavy 
would my heart have been to sce , 


without to 


h ive 


bevvared 
Loud 
reflections. of 
like 


ure 


you 
fly : 


the 


a resources which to and 


unendurable would been 
Sut thank God I 


the 


CONnSsCcie nec! 


this to add to 


have nothing 


You 


it remains 


weight of this hour. 


independent of me and of fortune, and 


with you to ptirsue steadily the course to wealth, 
independence and that respectability which is based 
on a useful life. Accept then dear Henry, the 
offer of good Mr. Russell, and let me hear often 
from you and be sure you come home and spend 
Christmas with us. 
Your affectionate father, 
Henry FarnnaM. 

P.S. Tam sorry to inform you that Lawyer 
Dalby’s affairs have of late become deranged on 
account of his practice falling off aud he has taken 
to drinking; having mortgaged his house to Peter 
Merril!, the saddler, whom he once so cruelly dis- 
tressed for rent. Remember, Heury, that truth, 
justice and honesty, with a useful occupation, will 
alone secure men against the evils of this life ! 

Henry Farnhaim’s mind was too well disci- 
plined to start or play the tragic hero at reading 
this letter: he had been taught dependence on 
himself, and it in no way affected or altered his 
He took the letter to Mr. 
Russel and quietly placed it in his hand, 


relative condition. 


‘Tam sorry for your father Henry,” he said, 
after reading it, * but as for yourself you will 
soon make it up. We will draw up the papers 
of our partnership at onee.” 

From that day Henry Farnham inereased in 
prosperity, and soon his name became distinguish. 
edas a master builder, From building houses 
for others he began to build for himself, and by- 
and.by, Mr. Russell retiring from ill-heath from 
business, surrendered the whole into his hands. 
Henry had two or three years before discovered 
that Annot Gray, the neice of the late Mayor, 
was one of the sweetest being he had ever seen. 
We had often met her at her father’s house, when 
visiting him to consult and exhibit plans for pub- 
lic edifices.  Henry’s manners and address were 
those of a gentleman; for, because a young man 
is aimechanic, it is po reason why he should be 
vulgar—yet this is affeeted when they ought to 
know and feel differently. Henry's mind was 
cultivated, in conversation he was intelligent, 
and being pleased with Annot Gray, he made 
himself pleasing to her. At the age of twenty- 


six he had become independent, and was the 
owncr of a handsome block of houses, erected by 
Walnut Old Colonel Gray 
esteemed and honored him and readily gave his 


He 


his own handsome houses, and on the door placed 


himself in strect. 


consent to their union. moved into one of 
on a brass plate, ** Henry Farnam Buitper.” 
A year elapsed after his marriage, when one 
afterncon he was passing through Fourth across 
Market street, on his way to a civic dinner, giv- 
en inthe spacious’saloon of Sanderson’s Hotel, 
in company with the Governor of the State, and 
his friend Mr. Strickland, the architect, when 
his progress was interrupted by a crowd sur. 
rounding amanapparently dying.—Obeying the 
dictates of humanity, Henry stopped to see if he 
evuld render any assistance.—He raised the head 
of the poor man and started at bebolding through 
all their haggardness and misery the features of 
his old-school mate and fellow townsman, William 
Dalby. ae 


plainly he was perishing with hunger. 


groaned with sympathy. He saw 
Excusing 
friends 


himself to his 


by a hasty explanation, 
he called a carriage and aided in helping him 
Here 


medical sympathy did all to restore the unfor- 


But the lamp of life had flickered 


into itand drove rapidly to his own house. 


tunate man. 
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too low in the socket for want of nourishment, 
and before midnight, the spirit of this wretched 
victim of a wicked and reprehensible system of 


“ respectability” took its flight from this world | 
“ Peace to thy ashes, poor William ? 


of suffering. 
Dalby,” said Henry Farnham, bending over him 
and droping a tear upon his lifeless cheek, ** thy 
blood be on thy father’s head and hand !” 

Thus sadly do we close this tale of real life! 
Would to God it were a fiction! bot there are 
thousands who will lay their hands upon their 
hearts and mournfully say. 

“Tis true, and pity “tis ‘tistrue!” 

We cannot do better than append to our pain- 
ful narrative the remarks of a man who, we are 
glad to sce, feels as we do upon a subject that 
menaces our land with ruin, and our firesides 
with desolation; that entails an incalculable 
evil upon the youth of the coming generation, 
and prepares for them a cup of bitterness in their 
deaths, few will drink without cursing the pa- 
rental hand that hath administered it! 

«It is melancholy indeed,” says the bold writer 


alluded to, ** to behold the quanity of tins nailed | 


about on shutters, windows and doors, scattered 
over the length and breadth of the land. There, 
for hour after hour, in small rooms fitted up with 
bouks and tables, may be found young men 
waiting in hope—hope, alas! in most instances 
never to be realized. Clientless and penniless 
they spend their weary days, living cither on 
the bounty of their parents or friends, or deriv- 
ing their support from Jabors other than profes. 
sional. Sad, dreary and painful are many days 
passed before practice does come ; and even years 
elapse before positive competence is attained ; 
while, in the interval, a bitter struggle between 
appearances and means is kept up—an effort 
made to cheat a credulous public into a convic- 
tion that business is done, and all the while the 
young, perhaps noble and generous heart, is 
wasting itsenergics. And when, perchance, the 
prize does come, it finds him with his best feelings 
curdled to the core; his affections blighted, and 
his kindlier and more generous emotions stunted 
and dwarfed by his previous struggle. 

“ He now gocs abroad into the crowded paths 
of life, trampling down where he might have 
raised up, crushing where he might have spared! 
and this he does from the fecling within that 
urges him to administer to others that cup of 
whose bitter ingredients he has himself partaken 
to the dregs. ‘This is no faney sketch—no ideal 
picture—it exists before our eves and every where 
aronnd us; and so long as this false estimate 
between trades and professions lasts, it will con- 
tinue to exist, 2 poison more fatal tothe lungs of 
our young Republic than that shed by the Upas 
tree upon the surrounding atmosphere.” 

Could the breasts of inany of these young men 
thrust into the professions by (I will not say 
misjudging kindness) but by the wicked and 
guilty ambition of parents and relatives, be laid 
bare, it would be seen how often and bitterly 
they repented their lot—and how gladly they 
But 


what opening is there for the bricfless young law- 


would escape, did an opening present itself. 


yer, unemployed doctor, or out of place clerk? 
They are fitted for nothing else—it has been the 
business of their lives, and they now find them- 
selves in that bitterest of all human feeling, the 
desire for fame and anxiety for labor when none 


, offers. Their situation becomes truly deplorable. 
“ Tobeg they areashamed;” “ Workmen stand- 
iug idle in the market place, for no man will hire 
them.” At length in a sort of revenge upon the 
injustice done them by that portion of mankind 
represented by their parents, they use their tal- 
ents to prey upon the community.—Hence the 
hundreds of genteel, intelligent gamblers that 
infest the West; lence the forgers and: dissipated 
idlers of our own streets.—For what marvel is it, 
' that urged by want, to fice from the sight of 

blighted hopes, they should wander sometimes 

into devious paths. What otheralternative have 

they else, but to lie down and die like William 
’ Dalby ? 

the temptation; and we have little fellow feeling 
* with that man who, placed by chance or inheri- 
’ tance above the pinching temptations of a narrow 


Those who are not tried, cannot judge 


income, lays his hand on his velvet covered breast 
and thanks God “ he is not like other men, nor as 
this publican.” 

Contrast now with this picture, the condition 
‘and prospects of a well educated mechanic—one 
who during his apprenticeship has availed him. 
: self, like Henry Farnham, of the Lyceums and 

literary advantages of the city, who has the cus- 
»tomary English education, and who quits his 

master perfect in his trade. He too, is abroad 
upon the world to cut and earve his fortune, like 
the professional man, with but little or no capital 
but his trade: yet how widely different is the 
result! He is immediately engaged at the current 
rates, and atonce finds himself onthe road to com- 
petence. He loses no time waiting for custom, 
clients or patients. 

We have no wish to disparage the professions ! 
but unless the young man has other means than 
those derived from his profession, to subsist upon 
for at least four years after obtaining his license, 
he. had better become hostler the 


to next jon, 


than a lawyer or a doctor. More humane insuch 
a case, would it be for the parent to diga grave 
and bury his child in it with his own hands, than 
But we 


If our remarks 


cast him thus helpless upon the world! 
have said enongh for this time. 
or the moral of our story shall have sach influ. 
ence over the mind of any one deluded parent, 
as to be the instrument of saving their ehild from 
the sorrow, distress, infamy and ruin, we have 
pointed out, our end will be answered, and we 
shall thank God for having been in his hands, the 


instrument of good and the averter of evil. 


ORIGINAL 


For the Rura! Repository. 
YASTAHOO. 


of America there 





IAM ATTINTOA@IANG 
COMN NICATIONS 


In the history is no cra so 


replete with importance and interest as when the 
little band of Puritans forsook their native land, 


their dear friends and many enjoyments—not, be 
it recorded, as their bright glory—for the adyan. 
tages of worldly emolument; but to enjoy, fre: 
and undisturbed, the gospel, pure and uncorrupt- 
ed, and the liberty of conscience in the worship 
of their Creator. Persecuted for their non-con- 
formity to the church of England, they resolved 
to leave the country which ought to have defend. 
ed and protected them, for the dreary wilds of a 
distant, uncultivated and almost unknown land. 

It has the 


forefathers are well 


often been said, sufferings of our 


known; but such, 1 deem, 


= - 


isnot the case. We-may read of the severity 
with which they were treated in their native 
land—brought into courts, often ignorant for 
what they were arraigned, and even without wit- 
nesses, condemned to fines, imprisonments, the 
ruin of their fortunes and of all they held dear— 


of the hardships and distress of famine they were 


compelled to endure, and the dangers they 
braved upon the sea and in the howling wilder- 
ness: but we, who are not called to exercise the 
unrivaled patience and perseverence in suffering 
of those bold defenders of religious rights, but 
are now enjoying the happy consequences of their 
exertions and sentiments, cannot know, and can 
only view in retrospect, that era so unparalleled 
in. the history. of modern ages. 

But our purpose is not now to record the his- 
tory of that pious, industrions and fraternal peo- 
ple—how by their treaties. with the Indians they 
sought the peace of the country—or how, by 
their experience and knowledge, they prepared 
the way for those who might come to settle after 
them. Some came prompted by other motives 
than those of religion. Among these was one 
almost a stranger to his companions of the 
He was of talland powerful frame, yet 
His 


brow was broad and massive—his eye’ possessed 


voyage. 
slight and active—formed in manly beauty. 


the keenness of the eagle’s, and though his face 
was bronzed by long exposure in some sunny 
elime, it revealed all that was brave, generous 
and high spirited, ‘but over all was cast a deep 
shade of settled melancholy. 

Accompanying him was his daughter, his only 
remaining tie—a being as lovely as the sun e’er 
smiled upon. ‘There was transcendent beauty 
in those calm features, that marble brow, those 
mild. black eyes, shaded by long silken lashes, 
which seemed as guards to prevent the escape of 
the soulin one single glanee. A hurried survey 
of all that loveliness served only to distract the 
eyes, by a multiplicity of charms. Each: feature 


seemed a record of an individual mind—it de- 


manded the whole attention; and as the view 
was prolonged, there was a gradual growth of 
attraction—curiosity rpen¢ d into a dee per senti- 
ment, and the heart was not Jess gratified than 
the eye. 

It was a calm and brilliant evening in Spring, 
the sun was sinking in the west amid the varied 
tints which his retiring shadows had created, and 
his parting beam still lingered to tinge with gold- 
Scattered 


around the clearing of Naumkcak, might be seen 


en hue the leaves of the forest trees. 


habitations that formed the settlement 


of Salem, the 


the rude 


first town in Massachusetts and 


the sccond in New-England. At some distance 


from the rest, stood one building, formed of the 
better construc tion— 
the 


intoxicating 


same material, though of 


longer and than others, 
The air 


which 


more convenient 
filled 


from a 


was with perfume, 


rose wild honey-suckle, trained 
In the 
over-bowering shadow of a huge oak, reclined a 


dark son of the for 


around the entrance. front, beneath 


st—a lad of some eighteen 
summcr&rs 5 hiscountenance ¢ xpressive of the de ep- 
W thre 


fair being whom we have attempted to desecribe— 


est melancholy. thin porch stood the 


her eves were intently regarding the features of 


the young Indian, as if to read his 


The night 


thoughts. 
previous, contrary to his usual mode, 


he had strayed far into the deep wood-land, and 
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and then weary and care-worn—some misfortune 
seemed to bode from this moody beliavior, and 
his benefactress was desirous to discover the 
cause of this sudden change. 

** Does Yastahoo,” she said, pine for his forest 
home? does he wish to leave his friends for the 
companionship of the wild warrior ?” 

“ The bride of the Great Chief knows not the 
heart of Yastahoo,” said he, “ if she thinks he 
forgets the gleaming of the long knives—but 
Yastahoo remeimbers well.” 

* Why then,” she asked, * is his eye so sor- 
rowful, aud his brow, before so light and joyous, 
now shaded by a dark cloud ?” 

“ The spirit of Yastahoo,” he answered, “ is 
troubled when he sees the thick gathering above 
the heads of his friends.” 


‘** Is there danger around us,” she asked, * if 


80, why have you delayed to tell us? Perhaps 
even now the foe is on his war path—Yastahoo, 
you have ever been kindly received by us, will 
you now, when most we need your aid fotsake 
us ?—you alone may save us.” 

A proud smile curled the lip of the Indian as 
slowly rising from the ground, he answered—* is 
there deceit in the brow of Yastahoo? No, nor 
in his heart—the Great Spirit may read.”’—He 
then revealed to her, how the niglit before he 
had discovered a conspiracy, forming for the en- 
tire destuction of the litthe colony—when and 
how it was to be accomplished he had not been 
able to learn. 

« ” . ” * * * 

The stillness of the night is unbroken, save by 
the humming of thousands of nocturnal insects, 
and now and then the hollow dirge of the lone 
whip-poor-will—all around is dim and solemn— 
the stars alone keep watch above, and shine forth 
pure from their lofty sphere, and although the 
dust will cover us, and empires will wane, crum- 
ble and fall, yet not one ray will perish from 
those bright realms—still will they, serene and 
beautiful as now, shine on and continually read 
to human power the lesson of human frailty.— 
Suddenly loud and fiendish yells break the si- 
lence—the woods reverberate back the fearful 
sound, as if they had been uttered by a thousand 
tongues, and startle the inhabitants in their false 
security—bright flashes illumine the darkness 
around, and the form of the savage, like a demon 
exulting in his triumph may be seen to spring 
through the flames. Many, roused from their 
slumbere, rush out from their burning habita- 
tions, but only to fall victims to savage cruelty— 
shricks and 


through the scene of desolation and death—some 


of anguish despair ring wildly 
few escape—the rest perish, either by the toma- 
hawk, or in the devouring element. 

Ere the echo of the first wild whoop had died 
away, the father had caught his daughter in his 
arms, and rushing into the open air, with rapid 
bounds the 


coursing his way through the woods, when a 


had cleared settlement, and was 
fierce, startling yell rang in his ears, and the 
next moment an unseen blow laid him bleeding 


the Weeks elapsed 
ere he Jeft his bed of suffering—the hope that his 


and insensible on ground. 
daughter, though a captive, was yet alive, in. 
creased daily his strength.—At length, accom. 
panied by a small band, he roved the forest in 
every direction; night and day with unabated 


all in vain—discouraged and weary they return. 
Still hope 
whispered encouragement to the father—he de- 


ed, after several days to their homes. 


termined while life and strength remained, not 
to relinquish his search ere its object was found. 

Through the trackless forest, the now lone 
father, once again held his way over rocks, 
through deep morasses and brawling torrents.— 
Torn and bleeding by the thorns, which beset 
his path, at the still hour of midnight, faint and 
heart-broken, he cast himself upona grassy bank, 
which The 
broad moon had ascended the height of heaven, 
and threw her soft 


past flowed a restless streamlect. 


lustre here and there into 
some openings amid the giants of the forest, dif- 


The 


scene was in the extreme picturesque and lovely, 


fusing a mild light o’er the leafy avenue. 


and at any other time his eye would have dwelt 
upon it with earnest pleasure, but now his theughts 


were too painfully absorbed and distracted to - 


Wild 
and anxious forebodings coursed through his 


suffer him to notice the rich spectacle. 


brain—the thought that she, who was entwined 
within his widowed heart, might be exposed 
to peril, and perhaps even to tortures, shook 
the 
mountain is agitated by the earthquake. 


rock-bound 
All to 


his fancy was dark, intricate and gloomy, and 


his strong nerves, even as 


although he felt the necessity of sustaining him- 
self, and still exerting his mental and bodily 
powers for the deliverance of his child ; the burn- 
ing of his late wound, augmented by the fevered 
anxiety and anguish of his soul, served to weaken 
his strength. 

Having quaffed long and deeply of the erystal 
liquid, and in it laved his burning brow, some- 
What refreshed, he was about arousing limsell, 
yet further to prosecute his search, when the 
sound of light footsteps and the parting ot bushes 
! feet he 


his attention. Starting to his 
Indian—a 


arrested 
beheld the painted lineaments of an 


brilliant simile beamed over his dark countenance, 


and a bright glance, as of recognition, gieamed 
from his eye—then the familiar aspect ol Yuasta. 
hoo broke upon his benefactor. 

Scated. upon the ground, the ladian in whis- 


pering accents told the now joyous father how 


he was now upon the trai! of his daughter's cap. 


tors, Waiting for a fit oppportunity to effect her 


escape. Ile imparted his plan.—About a mile’ 


distance the Indians had formed a halt in a littl 
vale at the head of the streamlet, encompassed 
on two sides by a stcep precipitous ascent, inae 
cessible save by an umbrageous path over thi 
brow of a cliff which overhung the valley below, 
and so narrow as scarcely to admit one person. 
Through this dim defile the Indian proposed to 
conduct the maiden while her captors were buried 


in slumber. ‘The father was to await them at 


a point described by Yastahoo. This enterprise 
was fraught with much danger, and nought but 
the consciousness that Yastahoo alone could ac. 
complish the object deterred the father from 
accompanying him.—'They parted. 

The moon had her 


long left central |e utit, 


and her deep shadows gradually melted away 


into universal. dimness—she sank and all was 
gloom.—From the cliff the clear sweet notes of 
the nightingale were wafted on the night air to 
the vale below—then the anxious father knew 


that his child was crossing that fearful brink— 


his stout nerves trembled for the success of that 
desperate undertaking ; nor did he recover from 
his tremor until the being upon whom his hopes 
solely rested was clasped within his arms; then 
he felt she was safe—free, free as the gentle 
breezes that wantoned round his hcad—his heart 
leaped with its vast joy—all suffering, all care, 
all anxiety, was buried from his thoughts in that 
moment of bliss. 

The chill freshness in the air betokened the 
approach of morning, though the skies were yet 
untinged by any gleam of light, as with stealthy 
steps they penetrated the dark, dcep forest under 
the guidance of the faithful and brave Yastahoo. 
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JOUN HUNTER. 


Joun Hunrer was born at Long Calderwood, 


in Scotland, in 1728, and was at first placed with 
a brother-in-law, who was a carpenter and eabi 
At 


joined his brother in London,and,inafew months 
j Lhis broth I { { ths, 


net-maker. the age of twenty, however, le 


attained such a knowledge of anatomy as to be 


capable of demonstration to the pupils in the dis 


sect In 1755, his brother admitted him 


ing room. 


to partner hip in his lectures, and in 1756, he 


was appointed hous to St. George's 


Hospital. H 


study, he went abroad in 1 


surgcon 
health being impaired by intense 


60 
du, 


7 as staff surgeon, 


After 


rose inte high surgical reputation, 


and served at Belleisle and in Portugal. 


, 
iis return le 
Cieorge’s Hos- 


and was appointe d surgeon to St 


pital, surgeon extraordinary to the king, inspector 

eneral of hospitals, and eurgcon general. He 
, 

was a member of the Royal society, in the Trans- 


actions of which body many of his valuable physi- 


vlozical and other discoveries are recorded. He 
wrote a ‘realise on the Natural H tory of the 
Teeth ; Observations on certain Parts of the Ani- 
mal Bx OOM Y 5 a ‘Treat ou thie Blood; and other 
works. His anatomical museum was purchased 
to ic use of the iF e,and given toth College 
of Surweous Ile died, of ang na pectoris, in 1793. 
eS EN 
‘ cs 17,'t, A ® 3 
WHAT DOES THAT YOUNG MAN DO 
FOR A LIVING 


“ War does that young man do fora living ? 


is the common inguiry, as some foppish, well 


dressed individual passes by. ‘* Nothing—noth- 
* But 


None 


pris 


ing at all,” is the frequent reply. what 


supports him in his extravaganes can 


\ ankes 


sung mW 


tell—but we being have the lege of 


guessing. ‘That y an who dresses in fine 


broadcloth, carrics a cane, 


and is so extremely 


polite tohlis acquaintances especially the ladies- 


s the son of a man in moderate circumstances, 


who finds it dificult to sustain himself with a 


moderate income. Ilis son wishes to be a gen- 
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tleman, and live without labor, The father, in 
his folly; refuses to put him to a trade, or set him 
to work on a farm, hoping something may turn 
up, by and by, when business will be better, for 
his son to obtain a good living without work. He 
is now obliged to dispense with the luxuries of 
life—perhaps with its comforts—for his son to 
keep up appearances, and go into good socicty, 
as that kind of company is termed, where young 
men have nothing to do but dress according. to 
the latest fashion. He is quite independent, and 
uses language to his seniors, that might be con. 
sidcred uncourteous ina king. He faces all clas- 
ses and conditions without a blush, and dares, 
to look with contempt on the honest apprentice, 
whose gencrous soul would out-weight a thousand 
as light as his own.—The companions he chooses 
are like himself puffed op with vanity swelling 
with ‘importance, and who make a pretence of 
doing something by occasionally visiting a law- 
yer’s office to read a page or two of Blackstone. 
The end of such a youth it needs no prophetic 
eyeto see, “ Itisasplain as the way to market,” 
as Dr. Franklin would say, that-he will turn 
out a low, despised and imiscrable tool. Perhaps 
the penitentiary will bring him up—perhaps the 
gallows. But if he escapes these, he will hang 
like an incibus on those of his fricnds who for 
pity’s sake have not the heart to send him where 
he deserves. 

The above is a true picture of many of the 
young men who may be seen daily in our streets. 
You meet them at every corner, in all public 
resorts, at all parties of pleasure—riding, sailing, 
talking, laughing, joking eternally,apparently with 
money enough, more impudenee, and less brains. 
But how they all contrive to keep soul and body 
together, without work, always spending and 
never carning, we confess is sometimesa mystery 
tous. When a project of pleasure is talked of, 
the expenses ar last though of and least consid- 
ered. Of one thing we are certain, that we are 
fast verging toa nation of paupers. It is im- 
possible for us to live long in idleness, « njoying 
the luxuries and blessings of life, without greatly 
diminishing the resources of comfortand wealth. 
Io be prosperous as a people, each must do his 
part—at least do sufficient labor to gain his own 
support. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

Tue field of Waterioo is now rich in waving 
corn, ripening for the siekle of the husbandman. 
What a scene it must have been when death was 
the reaper, and gathered his thousand sheaves to 
the garner of the grave 

* * * * ¥ * * 

I never heard a sermon so impressive as the 
silence that reign 
Waterloo. 
lasting destinies with the thousands of dead upon 
whose dust 1 trod! 


d around me on the field of 


lL could not but contrast their ever- 


The eternity that seemed 
to open there upon my eyes, peopled with the 
spirits of the slain, was an awful scene! 

The bitterness of dying on the field of battle— 
the widow’s crics—the orphan’s tears—the ago- 
nies of surviving friendship were all forgotten. I 
only saw the immortal soul hurried unprepared, 
and perhaps blasplheming, 


its God! 


| 
I shuddered at the conte mplation, and 


thought what a deadly scourge-——what a bitter 


Irs s war? Let it be our care to cultivate 


into the presence of 


the arts of peace. Let us pour the Gospel (in the | 


ability which God alone can give,) into the 
wounds of the bleeding nations, and let us place 


the tree of Life in every suffering kingdom, so | 


that they may repose beneath its shade, and feel 
the virtues of its healing leaves, till the kindreds 
of the human family shall be bound together in 
one common bond of amity and love, and the 
warrior shall be a character unknown, except in 
the pages of history.—Buckingham’s Travels. 


CURIOUS PROMISSORY NOTE. 

T'ne following ludicrous circumstance lately 
happened at Kilkenny, Ireland : 

** A tailor who was married to a very sickly 
woman, grew enamored of a young girl who lived 
in the neighborhood, and he agreed to give hera 
promise in writing to marry her immediately on 
the demise of his rib, in consequence of which 
Mr. Snip passed her the following note of hand: 
‘In two days after the demise of my present 
wife, J promise to marry Mary Moran, or order, 
valuc received, under the penalty of fifty pounds 
sterling. Given under my hand this sixteenth 
day of May, ete. Jenemman SucLiivan.’ Shortly 
afier Mary reecived the above note, she died, 
leaving it endorsed toa female friend, who also 
chanced to take a fever and die before the tai- 
lor’s wife ; however, on her death bed, she also 
endorsed the note, and gave it to a cousin, whom 
he absolutely married, agreeably to endorsement, 
in two days after the death of his wife ; and it is 
said that the taylor and his wife are now living 


happily in the city of Kilkenny.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

A Worry mechanic of Salem, Mass. who, 
from the foree of his own convictions, discontin- 
ued the use of aleohol a year ago, celebrated the 
anniversary of his freedom from a bad habit, by 
inviting his friends, one evening, recently, to par- 
take of a clam chowder. After due discussion of 
the savory mess—which formed so important a 
part of the sustenance of our pilgrim fathers, 
and in praise of which the pen of the latest Brit. 
ish traveller in this country runs riot—the host 
opened his desk, and took out a drawer of money. 
Ile showed his guests that there were more than 
a hundred dollars in the drawer, and informed 
them that those were the saving of his ‘* grog 
money” for the year. Every day he deposited 
in the drawer the sum he would previously have 
spent for liquor, and this was the result! Here 
was absolutely, the foundation of a fortune. 
Think of it, young men, and remember that the 
regular saving of thissum, with its lawful interest, 
would insure a handsome independence, in old 
age, for any of you. 

TO APPRENTICES. 

Tue only way fora young man to prepare him. 
self for usefulness is to devote himself to study 
during his leisure hours. First be industrious in 
your business. Never complain that you are 
obliged to work; go to it with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness, and it will become a habit that will make 
you respected by your imploye r and the commu. 
nity. Make it your business to see to and 
your employer's interest; by taking care 
of his, you willlearn to take care of your own. 
ond, be 


ndustrious in your studies. Few 


can complain ofa harder master than 


Franklin’s yet he had laid the foundation of great- 
ness while an apprentice. Success depends not 
on the amount of leisure yon may have but upon 
the manner in which it is employed.— Anonymous. 





THE MORNING AIR. 

Tnere is something in the morning air that, 
while it defies the shallow penetration of our 
philosophy, adds brightness to the blood, fresh. 
ness, life and vigor to the whole frame. The 
freshness of the lips is one of the surest marks 
of health. If we would be well, therefore, if we 
would have our heart dancing gladly, like the 
April brook, we must up with the lark, ** the mer- 
ry lark,” as Shakespeare, ealls it, which is the 
“ plounghman’s clock,” to warn him of the dawn ; 
up, and breakfast on the morning air, and with 
the sun ** walk o’er the dew on yen eastern hills,” 


IpLeness.—It was an excellent saying of some 
Chinese Emperor, ** I will, if possible, have no 
idleness in my dominions: for if there be one idle, 
some other man must suffer cold and hunger.” 
I take this emperor’s meaning to be, that the 
labor due to the public by each individual, not 
being performed by the indolent, must naturally 
fall to the share of others who must thereby suf- 
fer.—Franklin. 





Tue Dirrerence.—A gentleman riding a very 
sorry horse, asked a negro whom he met, how 
far it was to a neighboring town, whither he was 
going. ‘The negro looking at the animal under 
the rider, with a broad grin of contempt upon 
his countenance, replied, ** Wi’ dat ar hoss, 
Wi’ a good chunk 


ob a hoss, seven miles; but if you jis had Massa 


massa, it’s jis fo’teen miles, 
Jimmy’s hoss—you're dar now.” 


Poveaty.—Poverty isoftenatorch light, which 
kindles up an intellectual flame to brighten and 
beautify the whole world; while the glitter of 
gold blinds the vision of millions to their best 
interest, and finally leaves them in hepcless igno- 


rance and disgrace. 


Leiters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

0. E. D. Corning, N. ¥. $1,75: G. W. G. Cardiff, N. Y. 
$1,00; E.R. New Scotland, N.Y. $1,00; P.M. Raymond 
ville, N. ¥. 8200; L. M. Yorkshire, N. ¥.$1,00; ELD. RB. 
Charlestown, R. IT. $1,00; M.N. Guilford, N. VY. $1,00; 
R. A. B. Brand Iron Works, R. 1. 81,00; P. 8S. Boonville, 
N.Y. 81,00; E.C. Batiston Centre, N. Y. 81,00; C. R. 
Phelps, N. Y. 31,00; C. D. E. Onondaga, N. Y. $1,00; 
H. BF. Ogdensburgh, N.Y. 81,00; J. H. Jonnson’s Creek, 
N. ¥. 81,00; 8. A. H. York, N. ¥. 81,00; N. C. West 
Rush, N. ¥. 81,00; D. G. R. North Vassaiborough, Me. 
$2,00; C.E. Rondout, N.Y. 81,00; E. HW. M. Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 31,00; C. 1. ‘TI. Stockbridge, Ms. $1,00, 

f@arrichd, 

In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Almond Sny- 
der to Miss Catharine Maria Rossman, all of Hudson. 

At Hillsdale, on the 15th ult. Mr. Levi Coon to Miss 
Mary House, both of Hillsdale. 

In Claverack, Mr. Philip J. Bortle to Miss Mary Ann 
Van Deusen, both of Claverack 

In Natick, Mass. on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Farnum White, Jr. of this city, to Miss Margaret L. 
Bigelow, daughter of Abraham Bigelow, Esq. of Natick. 


—_———_— 


Dies, 


In this city, on the Sth ult. John R. son of James and 
Sarah Ann Platt, aged ® days. 

On the Hith olt. Mrs. Sarah Ann Platt, in her 33d year. 

On the 16th ult. Henry, son of Luther and Ellen Lobdell, 
aged 2 years 10 months and 26 days 

On the 17th ult. Henry, son of Thadeus and Lydia La 
tham, aged 4 months 

On the 22d ult. Rosabella, daughter of J. and Sarah Jea- 
rome, aged 1 year aud 7 months 

On Monday, the 2let ult. Mrs. Mary Ann Storrs, in the 
wth year of her age 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TO A YOUNG MAN. 
BY OVIDIUS AMERICANUS, 
Youne man with light and airy step, 
Just bounding into.time ; 
What scenes of sorrow must thon pass, 
Ere thou reach manhood’s prime. 


Dark—dark the clouds-which gather o'er 
Life’s bright and early blooin, 

And griefs unnumbered enter there, 
To make thee love the tomb. 


First, fell Temptation throw around 
The nets of brightest hue; 

Likedemons clothed in heavenly light, 
They bid us dreams pursue. 


Like some unknown and shapeless light, 
That fleets before our gaze ; 
And leads an Ignus Fatus race, 


O’er bogs and craggy ways. 


So pleasure, dead e’en to the core, 
Presents an aspect fair ;— 
Like to that luscious fruit you taste, 


’Tis rotten to the core. 


And when its various ways are tried, 
Concealed a grave is there ; 

The worm enclosed is cankering found, 
Though outside all is fair. 


Heed not the wonder Ss of the mine, 
Though bright the y glittering shine ; 


For grief, distraction, bloodshed, crime, 


Are hid in mammon’s shrine. 


How freshand bright is morning youth, 
How full of hopes and sighs ; 
Like unto yonder ambient clouds, 

Who wait the sun to rise, 


A blush of health o’e: spreads the cheek, 
A flower concealed glows; 
And rapture bids the heart confess, 


The bosom’s laboring throes. 


And love, eo bright and flattering, 
Tells tothe heart his tale; 

And sighs of incense hover ’round 
The beauty of the vale. 


And hopes are there, and comfort too 
Looks in with smiling face ; 
And o’er the pleasant morning scene, 


No clouds of woe you trace. 


Yet evanescent is this dream 
This prospect fades away ; 
And age with tottering, palsied step, 


Proclaims Death’s ruling sway. 


It is impossible on earth 
To find a bliss will last; 
And every day bids us to mourn 


For veste rday that’s past. 


Then build no faney’s fabric her 
But look to yonder sky ; 


Content thyself with what presents, 


But know that thou must die 


And like the bril 


A falee deceitful clare, 


iant bow that sheds 


on earth he ow, 


Must vanish int 


Our happiness 
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This world, its pleasant prospects given, 


Anticipates a brighter one ; 
Whose bliss eternal. shall survive 
When this dull clod:is gone. 


Young man, then be content to live 
With Nature as she is; 

Let moderation govern thee, 
And Time shall make thee wise. 

Behold yon death-bed of the sage, 
Who gave himself to lore ;— 

Contentment dwells within his eye, 
For hé has Peace in store. 

Fond friends they gatier round that bed, 
To see that good man die; 

He kuows this world is but a shade 
Ofa brighter oné on high. 

Oh be content with knowledge vast, 
Her hoards contented gain; 

Let pleasure’s dreams be all despised, 
They sooth not hours of pain. 

Learn the First Cause, and Him adore, 
The One from whom we came : 

Fulfil each duty here below, 
And that shall give thee Fame. 

Soothethe dislressed—learn to give 
To merey’s voice-an ear; 

Seek not with ranity to strive, 
And shun thus pale Despair. 

Thus like that good sage shalt thou live, 
And like contented die ; 

Thy Virtues they shall all survive 
In yonder realms on high. 

Hudson, Dec. 1842. 


DARBY AND JOAN. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 
When Darby saw the setting sun, 
and home be run; 
Sat down, drank off his pint, and said, 
= My work is done, ['}} vo to bed.” 
‘© My work is done!” 
“ My work 
jut hapless woman ne’er can say 


*. My work is done,” 


He swung his scythe, 


retorted Joan— 


is done!’ your constant tone; 


’ 


ull judgment day. 


Here D urby hemmed and seratched his head, 


To answer what his Joan had said— 
But all in vain, her clack went on— 
“ Yes woman’s work is never done! 

You men can sleep all night, but we 
Musttoil.”” Whose fault isthat? quoth he. 
“T know your meaning,” Joan rephed, 

“ But, sir, my tongue shal} not be tied; 
I will goon and let you know 


What work poot women have to do. 


‘First in the morning, thouch we fee] 
As sick as drunkards when they. reel, 
Yes, fee] such pains in back and-head, 
As would confine you men to bed; 

Wi ply the brush, and wield the broom $ 
We air the beds, and right the room. 
The cows must next be milked and then 


We vet the bre akfast for the me ns 


Ere this is o’er with whimp’ring cries, 
And bristly hair, the children rise: 

The VY must be dresse land dosed with rue, 
And fed, and a | because of you, 

We must,’’—hers Darby scratched bis head 
And fast retreated to his bed; 

But grumbled this as on he run, 

‘Zounds! woman’s clack is never done !” 
At early dawn ere Phiebus rose, 

Old Joan re med her tale of woes: 

When Darby thus; “ I'll end the strife, 

Pe ithe man, wd I the Wile 


Take you the scythe, and mow, while 1 
Will all your boasting cares supply.” 

* Content,” quoth Joan, “ give me my flint ;” 
This Darby did, and out she went. 


Old Darby rose and seized the broom, 
And whirled the dirt around the room; 
Which having done, he scarce knew how, 
He hie’d to milk the brindle cow— 

The Brindle cow whisked round her tail 
In Darby’s eyes, and kicked the pail; 
The clown perplexed with grief and pain 
Swore he’d-ne’er try tomilk again; 
When turning round in‘sad amaze, 

He saw his cottage in a blaze-— 

Fer as chanced to brush the room 

In careless haste, he fir'd the brvem ; 
The fire at last subdued, he swore 

The broom and he would meet no more. 
Pressed by misfortune, and perplexed, 
Darby prepared for breakfast next, 

But what to get he scarcely knew, 

The bread was spent, the butter too, 
His hands bedauwbed with paste and flour, 
Old Darby labored fall an hour; 

But, hapless wight! he could not make 
The bread take form of loaf or cake. 


As every door wide open stood, 

In pushed the sow in quest of food, 

And stumbling onward, with her snout 
O'erset the churn—the cream ran out. 

As Darby turned, the sow to beat, 

The slipp’y cream betrayed his feet, 

He caughtthe bréad trough in his fall, 
And down came Darby, trough and all. 
The children wakened by the clatter, 
Startup and cry, “ La! what's the matter 7?” 
Old Jowler barked and Tabby mewed, 
And hapless Darby bawled aloud, 

* Return, my Joan, as heretofore, 

I'}] play the housewife’s part no more ; 
Since now by sad experience tanght, 
Compared to thine my work is naught. 
Henceforth as business calls, I'll take 
Content, the plough, the scythe, the rake, 
And never more transgress the line 

Our fates have marked while thou art mine, 
I'}] vex thy honest soul no more 

By scolding, as ye done before. 

Let each our proper task attend— 


Forgive the past, and try to mend,” 
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To Printers. 
Just received and for sale at this Office, a quantity of 
Prout’s Printing Ink, in Kegs of 20, 25 and 30 Ibs. at 


vv 


27 cts. per Ib. Cash, or 30 cts. credit. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Wim. B. Stoddard. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every mouth embel- 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will comtain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per 2nnum. INVARIABLY IN aD 
vance. Persons remitting us 35,00, free of postage, shail 
receive S:x Copies; for 38,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Thirteen Copies; for 815,00, Twenty Copies; for 320,00, 
Twenty Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for $15.00, Twenty- Two Copier, 
and for 820,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage. 
We have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 7th, 
and lath volumes, and any one sending forthe 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
Wish atthe same rate 

xP No subscription received forlessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, untilthe edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

rp PesT MASTERS, are authorised to remit subscrip 
tious for a paper, free of expense. 








